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WHO IS MY WORKING NEIGHBOUR? 


A question put in such a form carries the mind of a 
Gospel reader to the Lawyer’s problem in St. Luke (chapter 
10, verses 25-37) when he asked what he should do to in- 
herit eternal life. His answer, drawn from a study of the 
Law, brought him face to face with the problem of identify- 
ing his neighbour. “Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God... 
and thy neighbour . . .”, said the Law. “God I should 
know, but who is my neighbour?” asked the Lawyer. The 
story of the Samaritan showing mercy, where Priest and 
Levite saw and even stopped, but failed to help, rocked the 
Lawyer on his high legal heels and gave him both the answer 
and its sequel in an imperative “Go and do thou likewise.” 


We infer from the story that a neighbour is one who shows 
practical mercy to those in need, as the Lawyer was reluct- 
antly forced to admit, and we must conclude that to inherit 
Eternal Life means at least the showing forth of this practical 
mercy to those in neighbourly need. 


May we use a Similitude of this story to try to answer 
the question which adds the word “working” to the Lawyer’s 
original question? 


A certain working man went down the road from the 
old Trade Guilds at their medieval best to the days of the 
modern Welfare State, and as he journeyed he fell among 
those who stripped him of his status, sorely wounded him 
and his family and left him sprawling in squalor and distress. 
The Priests in the main, with some most notable exceptions, 
were so preoccupied that they passed by him, seeing his 
plight but, for possibly, to them, good reasons, unable to 
attend to his needs. Time, energy and money were not forth- 
coming. 


“The most persuasive advocate of justice for the eighteenth 
century Church cannot blind us to the plain fact of its failure 
to respond to, or even to apprehend the challenge of an anxious 
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present and a gloomy impending future. The foundation stones 
of modern large-scale urban industrialised life were laid with 
the Church absent, so to speak, from the ceremony.* 


“The unwillingness of the working-class masses to attend 
public worship dates from the lengthy period during which it 
was impossible for them to do so. for the simple reason that 
most of them had no church to attend.” + 


The Levites of the day, the people of the Church, per- 
haps in closer contact with our working man, took an 
occasional look at him and said, “Dear dear!” but passed 
by on the windward side of his wounded body. Sympathy 
wooed but did not marry mercy, and though there was possibly 
the danger of breach of promise, there was no action. 


Certain Samaritan Reformers, of whom let it be said 
some at least derived their concern from a Christian Social 
and Neighbourly conscience, were not satisfied with a pious 
pause or plaintive expletive, but went where he was, sized 
up his condition, poured into his wounds the oil of sympathy, 
adding the wine of healing hope. They lifted him up, 
placed him upon the ass of electoral responsibility and carried 
him to the Parliamentary Inn, and began to take care of him, 
gradually restoring him to economic life or status, better 
housing, education and general material care. 


Which now of these three do we think was neighbour 
unto him that fell among busy bandits? He that showed 
Mercy? 


The operative word in this submission is surely “mercy”, 
but what has this quality—which according to Shakespeare 
is not to be strained—to do with our problem? Can mercy 
embrace work as it meets Truth, and cause righteousness 
and peace to kiss each other in modern industrial psalmody? 
A look at the derivation of the word is fascinating and per- 
haps surprising. It is closely akin to the French “merci”, 
which comes from the Latin “‘merces”, meaning pay, reward 
and so on to favour and pity. Mercantile, Merchandise, 
Merchant are terms which imply service, which brings re- 
ward, pay or favour, and perhaps also that kind of neigh- 
bourly service which in genuine pity supplies thankfully the 
needs of those in want or distress. If this does not strain 


* The Retreat from Christianity,” by Langmead Casserley, p. 108. 
} p. 112 ibid. 
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the meaning too far, then we have some beginnings of a 
definition of working neighbourliness. 


In the story of Jesus and the Lawyer, the milk of human 
kindness, poured out from the Samaritan as a libation to a 
sense of merciful neighbourliness, found favour with God 
in Christ and smashed with the velvet glove of a parable the 
barrier by which the Jews had no dealings—mark dealings 
—with the Samaritans. Good neighbours do not live behind 
—nor peep through curtains, whether Iron or Cretonne! 
Perhaps mercantile transactions, when rightly approached, 
make working neighbours of those whom religious or politi- 
cal prejudices keep apart. (This may be a vital and practical 
truth). 


Now, the original meaning of “neighbour” was in terms 
of farming, husbandry and provision of the main need of 
physical man, namely food and drink, so may we proceed 
with an illustration from this sphere in modern life? 


Years ago, I worked in what was then officially dubbed 
a distressed area. At one period out of a hundred members 
of a Churchmen’s Club, ninety-nine were out of work. One 
of the lesser known evils of the poverty which was the bed- 
mate of unemployment was the prevalence of rickets and 
other bone diseases amongst the children of unemployed 
steelworkers and shipbuilders, due to a lack of milk in the 
diet. The story of the growth of merciful neighbourliness 
in an increasing milk-value consciousness in our Society is 
a fascinating study and one which illustrates as well as any 
other the growth of working partnerships with which our 
question is concerned. 


I can remember in my childhood the local farmer-milk- 
man who kept cows, his family milked them by hand and 
delivered the milk in a donkey-cart daily. It was indeed a 
neighbourly business and the daily contacts thus maintained 
a more up to date news and gossip agency than even the 
weekly local newspaper. 


In forty years a revolution has occurred and in twenty 
years, since the Milk Marketing Board was begun (October 
6th, 1933), an industry has grown which now accounts for 
more than a quarter of the value of all our country’s farm 
products. 
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The Cockney lad who on seeing a number of milk bottles 
gleaming white on the doorstep of a block of flats said, 
“Blimey! a cow’s nest”, was blissfully ignorant of the back- 
ground of his wisecracking, for behind that cow’s nest can 
be brought together in a neighbourhood of merciful work, 
a vast number of people, a whole welter of science, industry, 
agriculture, research, engineering and so on. It is worth a 
cursory glance at the process with even a non-technical eye. 


1. The cow cannot give milk unless she feeds. The 
cow pasture may seem to be a guileless playground for 
buttercup and daisy fanciers, but the innocent looking 
grass takes us straight to the university research labora- 
tory and its neighbouring soils where the most pains- 
taking and exacting experiments are constantly being 
made to improve feeding value of common-looking 
grasses. Top scientist, agricultural college student and 
the “three acres and a cow” smallholder are made work- 
ing neighbours in a hitherto unknown family of interest, 
in which each member is increasingly aware that without 
his working neighbour he is not likely to increase the 
value and volume of milk. 


We could expend time and try patience in tracing 
the intricacies of modern soil fertility research and 
practice, grass drying techniques and silage making, and 
all that goes into the expression “chewing the cud”, for 
unless the right balance of foods goes in at the east 
end of the cow, the right milk will not be coming out 
from the south. The number of working neighbours 
necessary to feed the brute must already run into ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and they are spread- 
eagled all over the world. 


2. Then we come to stock breeding and all its rami- 
fications (or should we say bullifications?) have raised 
such far-reaching possibilities, the consequences of which 
already spill over from the animal world to the human, 
and artificial insemination is now a human problem 
which raises problems of parentage of the most difficult 
nature. 


3. The cow, clear-cut black and white Friesian, 
aristocratic Ayrshire, ladylike Jersey, diminutive Dexter 
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or solid Shorthorn, even when born, bred and fed well 
is still only at the beginning of her neighbourly ministry. 

The milking machine comes along, not to lend a 
hand, but to remove the hands from the “business end” 
of the animal, and all the intricate and patented 
machinery and gadgets which deal with extraction, cook- 
ing, filtering and cleansing of the milk add another 
layer of skilled working neighbours to the growing 
community of interest. 


4. Filtered into ten-gallon cans or churns, the milk 
is then taken for a ride and the rattling, banging milk 
lorry is a well-known menace on many a narrow country 
road throughout the year. The internal combustion 
engine, mass produced and ubiquitous, brings quick 
mobility to bear upon the problems of distance, the 
annihilation of which adds enormously to the area of 
our neighbourhood. 


5. From the farm to the local Milk Marketing 
Board Depot travels the can-loaded lorry day by day, 
seven days a week, year in year out, Festival and Fast, 
workday and holiday—the milk-flow must go on. Lorry 
driver, roadman, roadhog, snowplough team, policeman, 
R.A.C. and A.A. Scout, the whole family of the road 
are drawn in willy-nilly. 

At the depot, checking, measuring, recording and 
all the business of book-keeping go side by side with 
pasteurising, bottling, distributing and all the rest. Ah 
yes! Bottling. In comes the glass industry and the 
printing world too. 


6. From the Depot the milk is sent anywhere the 
Milk Marketing Board decrees, perhaps by lorry or, 
for a change, by rail using a coal or deisel engine to 
the city, town or village where it is needed, but we have 
not finished yet with our neighbours. The local rounds- 
man (have you ever thought of his grim job in snow 
or on ice or even in rain?) and the shops, milk-bars, 
mobile or static, as well as schools, hospitals, canteens, 
offices, down to our homes from Palace to prefab.— 
good heavens!—your milky way is as a drop in a bucket 
compared with your earthly counterpart, for almost every 
home, office and works in our land, most of our indus- 
tries, much of our science and technocracy, our agricul- 
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ture, transport and all the rest are one vast inter-related 
neighbourhood; are a world-wide galaxy of working 
neighbours; a family of kindred interest engaged in 
providing the mass of our people and children with 
what is probably the farm’s most nutritious product, 
the Mercy of Milk. “Mercy”, you say? Remember 
those Rickets! 


So, through a word about milk and indeed from the pure 
milk of the Word, we begin to see an answer to our original 
question: Our working neighbour is rapidly becoming our 
fellow man, indeed all our fellow men. Our Lord prayed, 
and doubtless still prays, that all may be one. Is that con- 
stant intercession being answered in greater or lesser degree 
by the drawing together of the country’s people and children 
and indeed of the world’s people and children, through the 
merciful provision and sharing not only of daily but of 
neighbourly bread? (We think immediately of refugee chil- 
dren and U.N.O. relief work among them.) 


We may well repeat here that: perhaps mercantile trans- 
actions make working neighbours of those whom religious, 
political or racial prejudices keep apart, and mercy must be 
the heart of neighbourliness while neighbourliness finds 
expression-work in showing mercy. 


To put it Sacramentally: the outward and visible sign of 
the working neighbour is a good working partnership, while 
the inward and spiritual grace is mercy. 


Our illustration in milk again provides an example of 
this. Formerly milk was produced in circumstances which 
worried little about cleanliness and purity. Along with the 
development of the good working partnership in the industry 
there had to be stern legislation, prompted surely by mercy, 
to ensure that the end jproduct was wholesome. Unless 
mercy cleansed neighbourliness, efficiency was not enough. 
Neighbourliness of itself did not root out T.B. infected milk 
—only mercy could do that. Who was neighbour to children 
smitten by T.B. germs from, infected cows? Science, in- 
dustry, agriculture, transport, profits and wages had to be 
subject to Mercy before the Milk Sanctus could be sung. 
Scientific humanism may despise Atonement and rely on 
human and neighbourly love, but who is going to Atone 
for all the disease which unclean milk has brought into 
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human life? Neighbourly or even family love can have 
many levels, but human love like patriotism is not enough, 
or why do so many marriages, contracts in what at the 
beginning was thought to be human love, break down? If 
we can believe, with the evidences of the past forty years 
speaking in our ears, that human love, shot through with 
faults—sins—as we know it to be even in our highest human 
moments of sense ecstasy, can save the world, then we are 
optimists indeed! 


To put human beings together in any relationship, family, 
work, play, politics and all the rest, and to expect that a 
merely human neighbourliness will continue, is to fly 
fatuously against the blizzard of all recorded history. If 
this is not true, then why has Toynbee’s history been written. 
Nearly thirty civilisations have risen and fallen, and who dare 
say at present, with Atomic energy propelling submarines 
and hurling death by projectile, that this civilisation will 
survive when all its forbears have perished. (If humanism 
could save then why did the civilisation of Plato and Aristotle 
perish and only their thought survive? “That thought has had 
much to do with the building up of our Welfare State, but 
surely, just because the heart of it was mercy.) 


If this is true, then how much more should the Christian 
Church and Christian men move out from the worshipping 
community into the world of work at all levels, with the 
lesser Litany—Lord have mercy, Christ have mercy, Lord 
have mercy—not only on their lips but in their work, giving 
neighbourly service in concrete help in real situations. 


As the Bishop of Hanover said in a recent sermon: 


“This is where the Christian Church, the congregations, the 
fellowship of believers comes in. What is needed in the world 
of today are centres of freedom and at the same time centres 
of creative and responsible action.” 


™ the working world both employers and employees alike 
have to face the problem together as to how their personal 
freedom can be saved in an increasing automatisation of 
industry. For man to preserve his dignity and status, free- 
dom must be preserved and the lead must come from Chris- 
tian congregations, one of whose vital contributions must be 
the provision of people who will work for a renewal of neigh- 
bourly relations in and between all grades of industry. 
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Then again, as the Bishop of Hanover says: 


“Christian insights have to be applied to very practical every- 
day life. The place where this occurs is the Christian congrega- 
tion. When Christ delivered the Sermon on the Mount, He 
directed His message not to the world in general, but to His 
disciples. There was a reason for this. The community of the 
Saints, the fellowship of Christ’s disciples, is the only place in 
the world where the laws of God can be applied and put into 
action. The world will not be entirely changed by this, but the 
world will be deeply influenced by the Church which lives in 
accordance with the laws of its Lord.” 3 


For one of these basic laws of the Lord, both the Church 
and the working world may well go to Calvary, and consider 
that the only people technically at work were the soldiers 
hammering nails into the hands and feet of the Lord and 
setting up His cross, together with the crosses of two thieves 
on the hill top. The first words of our Lord in this scene, 
directed to those engaged in the work of crucifying, were 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 


From the Body of Christ came the words of merciful 
neighbourliness, even when that Body was being crucified. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


is a home missionary society, seeking by the power of 
the Holy Spirit to convert men and women to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and to influence for good the society in 
which they work, play and live. 


The objects of the Fellowship are :— 
IL 
TO PRESENT Christ as the living Lord and Master 
in every department of human life, and to 


proclaim the supreme authority of the Christian 
law of love. : 


i. 

TO MINISTER to all engaged in the industrial 
world, seeking to win them to personal discipleship 
of Jesus Christ, and to unite all classes in a bond 
of Christian fellowship and prayer. 


Ii. 

TO STUDY, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
how to apply the moral truths and principles of 
Christianity to the social, economic and industrial 
systems of the world. 


The I.C.F. depends upon voluntary contributions for its 
missionary and educational work. 


